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Editorial 


Tuis issue opens the new volume of THE Lisrary Worvp and it is natural that we should 
pause to glance at the long road we have travelled. For over forty years our pages have been 
open to the most progressive and practical facts, theories and methods of librarianship ; our 
contributors have included almost every librarian who has held an important office ; and we 
have always welcomed the work of younger, untried men who seemed to have promise— 
many of whom have indeed fulfilled it. In the strain and stress of the First World War we 
maintained interest and forwarded the revisions in library methods which adapted them to 
the after-war order. Today we have similar, even severer, problems before us, and we hope 
to repeat the service we were then able to give. In this we trust that librarians, who have 
always regarded Tur Lisrary Wor p with affection, will continue to support us and be not 
tempted because of temporary stringency, to make a victim of a journal which has given so 
long and so independent a service. 
* * * * * * 

Our veteran librarian, Dr. Henry Guppy, writes an article, the more moving because of 
its remarkable restraint, on ‘* Twice-Raped Louvain ” in The Spectator for May 31. It will be 
recalled that when in August, 1914, the august library of the University of Louvain— 
dating from 1627 and possessing a quarter of a million volumes, 1,000 early MSS. and many 
incunabula—was wantonly destroyed, Dr. Guppy set on foot the collection of books which 
was in the later peace to replace its contents. A new library, given by America, and holding 
what was collected, rose on the elevated part of the town that looks over the Place du People, 
and this was opened with rejoicings on July 4, 1928. Now, again “ furore Teutonico diruta,” 
its mass of blackened ruins is witness to the progress of Hitlerite culture. Of the 750,000 
volumes the second library contained on its destruction “ it is unlikely that we shall be able 
to offer the equivalent,” says Dr. Guppy, but that a new library must again arise a younger 
race of free men may hope and believe. 

* * * * * * 

We came into the news when it was pointed out that recently the use of maps of parts of 
the British Isles had increased in libraries. We had not noticed this, but the defence authorities 
have asked that such maps shall be carefully watched and issued only to people whose motives 
are unquestionable. Some librarians had already taken such steps as it became known that 
aliens of certain categories—we believe now in all categories—were forbidden to possess these 
maps. It is indeed a commentary on the type of foe we face. Librarians will always do what 
their country requests of them . 

* * * * * * 

The rapid march of war has made former reception areas into evacuation areas. The 
problem for many of these is the loss of revenue that must be felt from the absence of those 
visitors who sought safety in them and brought some of their money with them. There has 
been, too, the transfer of children from the old to the new reception areas. Both affect the 
librarian considerably. In the first place many of our towns, never too prosperous in their 
library grants, will probably cut them, but we hope that the sacrifices asked will not be too 
great, because the value of the library in fortifying the spirit and in disseminating information, 
which we have insisted on from the first, becomes even greater in time of adversity. The other 
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difficulty that we are facing is the recovery of thousands of books lent to earlier reception 
areas and their transfer to the new ones, so far as this may be possible. Co-operation between 
all the parties concerned is cordial and we hope a sound solution will emerge. But while all 
the evacuation areas must assist, as they are able, the areas which are giving homes to their 
children, the reception areas must also be aware that, so long as they have adult guests, they 
have the revenue from them, and their ordinary trade is both maintained and expended; while, 
in the evacuation areas, there are many empty properties and considerable loss of trade. Both 
sides must therefore rise to the occasion so far as they can. 
* * * * * 


The number of communications received shows that the need for a central cataloguing 
service is recognized almost universally. Such objections as have been made deal mostly with 
the matter of delay in getting the entries into the hands of subscribing libraries. That is a 
matter of detail which it should be possible to meet. There is also the old view that the 
cataloguing of a book is intimate and may be very local ; that is to say, a librarian catalogues a 
book for his own readers and can give to it a bent which makes his cataloguing more valuable 
to them than any generalised cataloguing could be. This may be so, but the balance of 
advantage as well as the weight of opinion is in favour of the large, economic method. This 
is a bad time to start the scheme, but not for its discussion. Could not the Library Association 
appoint a Committee to consider the broad outlines of a scheme, the details of which can be 
filled in when some sort of stability is reached ? All financial factors that can be advanced now 
will be useless at the end of war, but the general method can be worked out. 

* * * * * * 


Our hope that a proper history of the Library Association may still be written, cannot, 
we are told, be fulfilled until the annals are verified, chapters and verse, from the Minutes, and 
also that the said Minutes in their early stages are somewhat chaotic. The difficulty would not 
seem to be insuperable, although time would be consumed in overcoming it. Details of 
Council debates are not exactly what we want, but an authentic picture of the personalities who 
made the Library Association and an account of what they stood for and how far they realized 
their aims. In history the real interest lies in men rather than in things. The point is that there 
are still a few stalwarts whose memories are vivid of the men who made the Library Association 
and who might yet be persuaded to write a history which did not depend entirely on minute 
verification of the dry records of old meetings. 

* * * * * * 

The uses libraries serve in war-time are innumerable, apart from their normal work in the 
supply of reading and information. The Ministry of Information has recently formed local 
committees for the dissemination of correct news, the confuting of vain rumours and for 
reinforcing public spirit. We are glad to see that the public librarian in many towns is acting 
with this committee, sometimes as its secretary. The Ministry of Agriculture, in a recent 
bulletin, paid tribute to the many lists on vegetable and other crops which librarians have issued, 
and the Ministry of Food has made, and makes, ample use of our people and our promises. 
So long as our normal work is not suspended these things must be good as they bring thou- 
sands of people into contact with libraries. 

* * + 


The serial version of Rupert of Hentzau, which is being broadcast in the Home Service 
by the B.B.C., has been adapted from Anthony Hope’s book by Hugh Stewart. Rupert is 
shend by Charles Mason, Princess Flavia by Edana Romney, Sebastian Shaw doubles the 
King and Rudolph Rassendyll, Frederick Lloyd is Colonel Sapt, and Ronald Simpson, Fritz 
von Tarlenheim. Other literary broadcasts will be given as follows: July 20, 10.35 p.m., 
Calling James Braithwaite, another Detective Club Thriller by Nicholas Blake; July 22, 
4.0 p.m., Some New Sixpennies, Eric Gillett; July 24, 9.35 p.m., The Traitor, by Somerset 
Maugham, adapted for broadcasting by Mary Allen; July 26, 3.0 p.m., Amother Claybury 
Story, by W. W. Jacobs, adapted by Douglas Cleverdon ; July 28, 4.30 p.m., The Kind Mr. 
Smith, another Aristide Pujol adventure ; The Adventures of Ben, a weekly serial for the 
Forces written by |. Jefferson Farjeon. 


| 
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The Popular Library in Germany” 


By James H. B.A., F.L.A. 


In considering the history and development of libraries in Germany, we must remember that 
the public institution as it exists in Great Britain and the United States was, and is, not identi- 
fiable with the Vo/ksbiicherei or “ popular library” of Germany. The popular library move- 
ment in the latter country never received the support and impetus that the public library 
movement received in England and America. There were no Edwards, Greenwoods, Ticknors, 
Quincys, and Carnegies in nineteenth-century Germany—no group of philanthropists and 
enthusiasts whose zeal was strong enough to push through national legislation and induce 
local governments to establish rate-supported libraries . .. Unfortunately for the future of 
the popular library in Germany—and perhaps unfortunately for the future of democracy 
itselt—the national government never displayed any interest in them and never made any 
legislative or financial gestures of aid. The Vo/kshiichereien languished—with the exception of 
one or two institutions under the direction of energetic librarians—until the National Socialists 
realised their propaganda value. Now we are to see a rapid promotion of these neglected 
institutions, with a new set of objectives that are the antithesis of those purposes for which 
public libraries were founded. 

What are these new objectives ? We certainly do not have to guess at them or argue 
about them, as we do in the case of democratic libraries. For not only have German librarians 
written about their philosophical aspects, but the German government has issued official 
decrees to enforce their practice. There can be no doubts, then, as to what they are. 


Let us begin with the definition of a learned German librarian. ‘* The popular library 
in the Third Reich,” he says, ** is neither a literary nor a sociopedagogical institution, but a 
political agency.”"! Elsewhere we find this definition elaborated. ‘ Public libraries are those 
which consider their work as a public function in the sense of the National Socialist renovation, 
and recognise state supervision in all fundamental questions.”’? 

With this new purpose the old inetlectual Vo/&sbiichereien assume a new importance, an 
importance so tremendous, indeed, that we hear the significant suggestion that public libraries 
are more useful agents to the Nazi regime than scholarly libraries. The latter should, there- 
fore, be subordinated to the former. 

Nor are the reasons for this new importance far to seek. ‘“ It is obvious,” says one, 
“ that public libraries lend themselves especially well as a useful agency for national “ag oat 
ganda and education.”* This, however, is putting it mildly, as we might expect it to be put 
for English and American consumption ; but for home consumption far more specific terms 
than “ national propaganda and education ” are used. If popular libraries do not satisfactorily 
fulfil Party objectives, states a Biichere’ article, they must be abolished in favour of Party 
libraries as the sole popular sources of books.® It may as well be stated, immediately, then, 
that the popular library of pre-Nazi Germany and the public library of the American and 
British democracies have no place in the Third Reich ; and that libraries have ceased to have a 
useful function according to the old liberal standards of a free press, free speech, and the un- 
prescribed pursuit of truth and knowledge, and exist only as propaganda or Party agencies. 

When we come to examine the objectives of the new German library, as well as the 
official edicts which implement those objectives, we see still more clearly how an instrument 
which was conceived and developed in the liberal system of the nineteenth century can be 
perverted to the destruction of that system and the abnegation of all the methods which 
democracy stands for and all the principles which made the public library possible. 


* Being an excerpt from Dr. Wellard’s forthcoming work The Public Library Comes of Age” (Grafton). 
1 See K. Taupitz, * Die Bacherei in der Grossstadt,"’ Die Bacherei, April 1936, pp. 145-58. 
2 Gertrud E. Kallmann, “* The Public Library System in Germany To-day,” Library Association Record 
April 1935, p. 147. 
3 See R. Reuter’s address to municipal librarians in Die Bacherei, March 1936, pp. 97-108. 
4G. E. Kallmann op. cit., p. 145. 
5 See W.. Studentkowski, “ Partei und Volksbiicherci,” Dre Bacherei, August 1937, pp. 285-91. 
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For these objectives are wholly political. They all spring from the fundamental principle 
of National Socialism—subordination of everybody and everything to the Party. To this end 
public libraries are required to eliminate from their collections a large part—perhaps eventually 
the major part—of the world’s literature, in brief, all those books which are politically 
“ pernicious ” according to the Nazi creed ; and to emphasise those books which propound, 
however irrationally, the Party doctrines. To this end all literary, social, educational, and other 
despised liberal standards of book selection are subordinated to the immediate opportunist 
purposes of attacking other forms of government, notably the democratic form ; of increasing 
affection for the Fuehrer ; of co-operating with the local Party organisation ; and, if there 
are any funds, time, and enthusiasm left, of selecting recreational books which are distinguished 
by the proper political sweetness and light.® 

And what are the methods used to ensure the realisation of these objectives ? The 
British and American librarians will do well to acquaint themselves with these methods, for 
they concern vitally not only the profession itself but likewise the whole field of library 
administration. 

The first thing we note about these methods is that the public librarian sacrifices his 
professional liberty, just as he sacrifices his personal liberty, in the service of the Party (referred 
to in Germany, of course, as the State). This means, specifically, that he is no longer the 
arbiter of what is in his collection of books. The principal function which distinguishes the 
librarian from the mere custodian of books, namely the function of book selection, is trans- 
ferred to a central board which can know nothing of and, in any case, is not concerned with the 
nature and needs of the local library. And it is this central board, or Landesstelle, which 
administers all public libraries in Germany to-day. It administers them through the Ministry 
for Cultural and Educational Affairs, by means of edicts which the individual librarian has 
no right and no opportunity to question. 

Let us examine some of these edicts or “ directions ” for public libraries, since they 
constitute the first principles of the modern German library movement. The student can 
find them printed month by month in the official organ of the profession, Die Biicherei. It is 
from this journal that the following edicts have been taken. 

In October of 1937 the Reichs and Prussian Minister for Cultural and Educational 
Affairs issued the following directions for public libraries? : 

1. It is an essential part of the cultural work of the community to maintain a popular library. 

To the undiscerning this sounds like an admirable democratic sentiment, and might have 
been taken from an inaugural speech of a small town mayor thirty years ago. But with the 
foregoing remarks in mind the discerning reader will substitute ‘ propaganda agency” for 
“ popular library,” and will then ask if it is justifiable to make a community pay for such an 
institution under the guise of “ cultural work.” 

2. In the case of livraries already established, means for enlarging the collection of National 
Socialist writings (Nationalpolitischesschriftum) are ¢o be taken, if this step has been neglected. 

The last clause in this edict is the interesting one. It amounts to a “ second warning. 


3. Libraries which, up to the time of this decree, have been controlled by book clubs or other private 
organisations, are to be transferred to the community and subject to official control. 

This decree effectively closes the last outlets of non-Party literature—the political, edu- 
cational, religious, and recreational libraries which served specialised reading needs for many 
years up to this time. 

4. Appointments of librarians are subject to approval by the state agency. 

This edict is merely a device to Nazifying library personnel. 

5. State Boards are to be established in order to secure uniformity in the observance of the laws and 
to supervise their administration. These agencies are concerned with promoting popular libraries along 
National Socialist lines. 


6 For a more complete discussion of these ideas, see the report on German Libraries by John Wilks, in 
A Survey of Libraries. (London: The Library Association, 1938), pp. 240 ff. 
7 Die Biicherei, January 1938, pp. 39-47. 
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Further decrees elaborate the nature and duties of these State Boards. We learn that 
their heads are appointed by the Reichsminister for Cultural and Educational Affairs, and that 
their members are drawn from the state, community, and Party ranks. Their duties involve 
the training of part-time librarians “ with the co-operation of the Party,” the examining of 
library conditions and performance, the publishing of professional literature, and the scrutiny 
of the book collections, catalogues, annual reports, ef ce/era of individual libraries. In addition, 
the State Boards are especially responsible Boe frontier libraries and the institutions in cities 
of over 100,000, since both of these areas might be centres of opposition to the “ hundred 
per cent ” Party doctrines. 

In all this it can immediately be seen that every vestige of professional liberty and private 
initiative is denied the German librarian. His duties thus become largely clerical, as his library 
becomes a political agency. Lists of recommended and forbidden books are furnished him, 
and his selections within these prescribed limits are later checked by the State Board. His 
junior staff is trained along Party lines, so that his assistants may be excellent Storm Troopers 
but very poor librarians. And finally, all his efforts and work are reduced to one irrational 
end: that of supplying propaganda on as intensive a scale as possible. 


Some Notes on Stationery Economy 


By Rena S. Cowper (Commercial Department, Edinburgh Central Library). 


THE present paper shortage and the increased cost of office supplies demand intensive economy 
in the administration of stationery stores. One person (the librarian in small systems) should 
be responsible for the order and issue of supplies and the maintenance of a stock record book. 
This record ought to show what any particular department or individual received on a given 
date as well as a periodical balance, say monthly, of the amounts bought against those issued. 
The minimum level to which each requisite may be allowed to drop with safety should also 
be noted. Such central control will, by distributing stationery and stationery sundries in a 
business-like fashion, prevent the wasteful practice of assistants indiscriminately helping 
themselves. 


Proceeding now to detailed consideration of various supplies, it will be found possible 
to effect several economies. 

SraristicaL Forms. Collect one specimen of every statistical form used at present and 
examine them for duplication of items. If the figures in a weekly form are repeated in a 
monthly, do away with the weekly. Much time, labour and paper can be saved, without an 
loss of efficiency, by making out reports at longer intervals. A note of weekly totals wi 
suffice until the detailed monthly or bi-monthly is due. In other instances check if all details 
are absolutely necessary and look out for opportunities for combining reports which in their 
present form overlap each other. Having noted such possible economies, design for future 
use forms which exclude unimportant items and which do not duplicate other reports. At the 
same time watch lay-out so as to get the maximum information into the minimum space. 
Reduce the quality of paper used for temporary records. Printing bills can be cut by making 
more use of the stencil duplicating process. 

CATALOGUE AND INDEX CARDS. Where card catalogues are constantly being consulted 
by the public, cheaper cards would be false economy, but where catalogues and indexes are 
mainly for staff use, introduce cartridge slips for cards. Instruct typists that when mistakes 
happen, neat alterations are preferable to re-typing a fresh card. 

OveERDUE Book Notices. A single sheet, 5 by 7 inches, with a narrow gummed edge for 
sealing is adequate. To the usual wording add, by means of a rubber stamp, an appeal to save 
paper by returning books when due. Fine charge should include the paper cost of the overdue 
circular as well as postage. 

Book SUGGESTION sLIps. Veto the habit of departments and branches duplicating sug- 
gestion slips in order to have a record for themselves of new books requested. Size could also 
be reduced, 
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READERS TICKETS. Impress upon readers the need for preserving tickets carefully and 
charge a nominal sum for re-issuing a ticket when the original has been lost. Re-consider 
the practice of expiry dates for tickets in the light of present circumstances. 

Envevores. There is no need for a collection of multi-sized envelopes. Stock ordinary 
correspondence size and two larger. Keep in mind the possibility of reducing the quality of 
paper and also the re-use of envelopes by means of economy labels. 

Carsons. Watch the demand for carbon paper and require the used carbon to be 
handed in for examination before distributing fresh sheets. This means that each carbon will 
be utilized to the fullest degree. Point out that waste is caused by using a carbon a size larger 
than that which is actually needed for the purpose. 

WRAPPERS FOR WET WEATHER. Suspend for the duration the supply of paper book 
wrappers. The onus is on the borrower to see that his book is not damaged by rain. 

BRANCH WALLETS. Do not post branch correspondence unless of urgent importance. 
Provide a strong manilla wallet for the conveyance of notes to and from branches by the 
assistant reporting at Central weekly for stores, etc. 

READING Lists. Possibly the most drastic reduction will be in the printed publicity work 
of the library, such as reading lists and bulletins. Since these cannot be published in either the 
frequency or quantity of normal times, the librarian must seek some other means of interesting 
his public. Display more than ever before. A selection of the best books on a specific subject 
may do as much good as a printed list. Set up a brightly lettered poster in a prominent position. 
Have the subject across the top in bold capitals and below in smaller letters list the authors and 
titles of representative books with the invitation to make further enquiries at the desk. Remind 
readers through local newspapers of the reading facilities offered by their public library. 

SCRAP AND WASTE PAPER. Apart from economy in any particular item, make a use of all 
scrap paper—withdrawn catalogue cards, slips written on one side only, backs of used en- 
velopes. These can take the place of scribbling pads after which service they are still valuable 
as waste. Clean out all files, discarding old correspondence and obsolete newspaper clippings 
and so help in the national salvage campaign. 

Sunpretes. All smaller stationery requisites should be strictly watched as collectively 
they form no small section of the stationery store. Inspect departments at regular intervals 
and unearth accumulated oddments which can be returned to stock. 

PAPER CLIPS AND RUBBER BANDS. For general purposes a fairly cheap paper clip will be 
adequate. Choose, however, a good quality rubber band since inferior makes are only partly 
rubber and consequently have a short life. Provide a tray on the charging desk for clips and 
rubber bands to eliminate loss of stores by assistants thoughtlessly pocketing these items. 

INK AND PENCILS. Ink is more economically purchased in large quantities which can be 
distributed as required. Make a rule that the stub of the old pencil ts returned when a new 
one is requested. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. Before issuing a fresh ribbon, ascertain that the one at present in 
the machine has been turned and cannot do further service. 

The librarian who takes thought for such matters will both attend to his own interests 
and forward those of the nation. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear AuRELIUs, 

A brief letter for a strenuous time in reply to your own. First let me hope your heart and 
hope keep high, and that all that has been and that lies ahead will not by one iota diminish 
your hold on our affairs. Some of our colleagues are facing difficulties greater than ours, and 
in the German-occupied countries our library friends cannot be happier than the worst in 
ours. I wish you luck ; of your courage | am assured. 
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That is why I refer to your brief letter in last month’s Lisrary Worip which incidently 
referred to a history of the Library Association. It might be 


A Goop War-TimeE RECREATION. 


for a few of our men and women who have retired from library service, and who may need 
some light relief from the strenuousness of A.R.P., and other national service which I am sure 
within the measure of their health and strength they are giving. The point is that there still 
remain with us fortunately veterans who can recall much that happened in the beginning. 
Could not someone be appointed General Editor—would not the President, now himself a 
retired if not a leisured man, undertake it ? And could not each of our veterans be persuaded 
to revive their youth and in particular to deal with the men who ruled libraries in that day ? 
This would form the real and thus enduring part of any history of British librarianship. 


A Few NAMEs 


can be given without offence | think, and in any case no discourtesy is intended by me in 
mentioning them. Take a man like R. A. Peddie, for example. He is still and for long years 
has every intention of being most active. All his life he seems to have been near the heart of 
things in London. All the librarians of from more than forty years ago were well-known to 
him. Why not persuade Mr. Peddie to help. J. D. Brown’s first sub-librarian, or anyway 
one of his. early assistants, is C. H. Benn, who ‘for many years was librarian of Penzance, 
now living at Ponsonooth, near Truro ; he could doubtless give us a picture of one library and 
one important man. Thomas Johnston, of Hornsey, now lives at Worthing, but he came to 
library work in London in 1890, just when the great development of libraries there was be- 
ginning, and he has known almost every librarian of the last half-century. R. W. Mould, of 
Southwark, now living at Ewell, was a member of the L.A. Council and an assistant of 
Mullins of Birmingham and has memories covering a most important field. Our old friend—one 
of the youngest amongst us—Albert Cawthorne, of Stepney, is yet another whose stories of 
the Old Brigade would be acutely observed and well-recorded. _R. B. Wood, of Westminster, 
lives quietly at Southfields, but must have a thousand reminiscences from the very centre of 
things. Then Basil Anderton, the famous librarian of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is a born writer, 
and he began there about fifty years ago and took part in every library activity ; he should 
certainly be of the team, and he is still at Jesmond. So is W. E. Doubleday of Hampstead. 
Acland Taylor of Bristol, from his retirement at Clevedon, could surely recall what West 
Country librarianship was like when the century began and for twenty or more years after- 
wards. Harry Farr, just retired from Cardiff, knows everybody in his day, and can speak for 
Wales, and of men like John Ballinger, as no one else can. There is of course L. S. Jast, who 
was one of the live wires of the Association, as well as the co-champion with Brown of open 
access, the classified catalogue and many other things. 


YOUNGER MEN 


such as Mr. Savage himself should of course be included, because they had contact with some 
of the quite early men in their later years and themselves are a bridge from last century to the 
present. Amongst these is James D. Stewart who has a close knowledge of every movement 
trom about 1903 onwards, his contemporaries, Berwick Sayers, H. M. Cashmore, George D. 
Hayward, George R. Bolton—all of these in their fifties—could be induced to contribute, 
too, for most of them have been in the L.A. for thirty years, | imagine. So, you see, there 
are the men, if they can be organized, to give us our story. And I have left out the non-town 
librarians, R. W. Chambers, Luxmoore Newcombe, S. K. Jones, L. C. Wharton, and many 
another who could do their part. 
Vale ! 
Amet-ANu. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “LerveRS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—kditor, Tue Lisrary Worvp}. 
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Obituary 


Miss B. M. Peers, Assistant Chief Librarian, 
Altrincham Public Libraries. 


Personal News 


Mr. GeorGe R. Botton, Borough Librarian 
of Watford, is to be congratulated on twenty- 
one years’ service in the Library of the “ busiest 
town in Hertfordshire.” He began his pro- 
fessional career in 1902, and was appointed in 
1919 to his present position. 

Mr. ALLAN SHAW WariGut, F.L.A., the Assis- 
tant Librarian of Cheshire County has been 
appointed County Librarian of Herefordshire. 
Mr. Wright, who is the son of Captain Wright 
of Middlesex County, was trained at Middlesex 
and Croydon, and thereafter took the diploma 
after a full-time course at the University of 
London School of Librarianship. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

DERBYSHIRE.—* Books for Boys and 
Girls, 1939,” is the sixth annual list of best 
children’s books issued by the Derbyshire 
County Library. The compilers have safe- 
guarded themselves against the usual criticisms 
directed against such selective bibliographies 
by emphasising that their guiding principle 
has been to include only those books which 
are a definite contribution to children’s litera- 
ture, and are attractively produced, with good, 
clear type. Within these limitations success 
has undoubtedly been achieved—and who 
would wish to go beyond such limitations ? 
Incidentally, Derbyshire is a reception area and, 
as all the books included in the current and 
previous lists are contained in the Derbyshire 
County Library stocks, these clearly printed, 
briefly annotated lists should prove of immense 
value to visiting teachers and children. Need- 
less to say, the County Librarian has seen to it 
that copies are well circulated among the new- 
comers. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL.—* Where 
do we go from here ?” an address given by 
Mr. A. E. Turner, A.L.A., at the 3rd Annual 
General Meeting of the Devon and Cornwall 
Division of the A.A.L., focussed attention 
upon a number of important problems to be 
solved and difficulties to be faced by libraries 


during the war. The summary of the address 
and the ensuing discussion, published in 
“ Dacaal ” (Vol. 3, No. 1), is deserving of the 
careful examination of the profession as a 
whole. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—The “ Book list 
and bulletin” (No. 16) judiciously calls the 
attention of Middlesbrough readers to the 
appeal by the National Book Council for the 
maintenance—and increase if possible—of 
grants to Public or County Libraries. It also 
advertises the fact that the Middlesbrough 
Public Libraries intend to heed the appeal by 
continuing their supply of new books without 
diminution—at any rate, for the present. 
Proof of the sincerity of this announcement is 
furnished by the excellent and extensive lists 
of latest additions published in the current 
issue of the Middlesbrough magazine. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—With 
the April issue for 1940 the “ Bulletin ” enters 
upon the thirteenth year of its life. Combined 
with congratualtions to those who have kept 
this publication running and improving for so 
long must be sincere wishes that the “ Bulletin” 
will give the lie to the popular reputation of the 
number thirteen by surviving not only this 
critical year but many, many years to come. 


WORTHING. Under the heading 
“ Rations ” the “ Worthing Quarterly ” (April) 
sets forth in its pages a guide to the books 
calculated to assist the housewife in solving the 
problems of war-time catering. 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries 


Mrrenam Public Library—Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Borough Librarian, L. Mon- 
tague Harrod, F.L.A. Population (estimated, 
1939) 65,620. Rate 3.05d. Income from 
Rate, £5,900. Stock: Lending, 28,352; 
Junior, 3,541; Reference, 4,215. Additions, 
8,264. Withdrawals, 3,860. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 316,012; Junior, 53,903; Reference, 
27,846. Borrowers, 11,627; extra tickets, 
10,269. 

Owing to the war this is not the usual printed 
annual report but a very good example of the home- 
made variety. It tells of great progress during the past 
year, with increased issues in all departments, and a 
widening of the sphere of aétivity in various aspects 
of adult education, The latter includes the formation 
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of wireless discussion groups, a Library Club, and the 
loan of accommodation to local educational societies. 
The much-needed extension to the Library has not yet 
been carried out and another year of congestion and 
inconvenience to borrowers and Staff has been ex- 
perienced. The book circulation, however, did not 
suffer, as the total rose to 40, 274 above the previous 
year. There was an increase in membership of 911. 
Although they have not, as yet, a library all to them- 
selves, the children are using the junior books in ever 
growing numbers, and last year there was an increase 
of over 33 per cent. in the issue from this department. 
A site for a branch library has been purchased in the 
Colliers Wood distri&, and negotiations have begun 
for another site in the Pollards Hill area. 


Betrast Public Libraries.—soth Annual 
Report, 1938-1939. Chief Librarian, A. H. 


E. Moore, A.L.A. Population (1937), 
438,112. Rate, 2.22d. Income from Rate, 
£25,724. Stock: Lending, 160,162; 


Reference, 59,177. Additions, 13,717. With- 
drawals, 6,218. Issues: Lending, 1,426,924. 
Reference, 70,870; Junior, 145,981. Bor- 
rowers, 39,780; extra tickets, 17,803. 
Branches, 5. 

Belfast's jubilee year was marked by an increase 

in circulation of 53,245. 

Cuoriey Public Library—Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Borough Librarian, H. 
Blackburn, A.L.A. Population (1931), 
30,796. Income from Rate, £1,656. Stock : 
Lending, 16,437; Reference, 3,232. Addi- 
tions, 2,631. Withdrawals, 1,297. Issues : 
Lending, 113,313; Reference, 1,993 ; 
Schools, 17,092. Borrowers, 4,390; extra 
tickets, 824. 

Circulation was increased by 11,942. 

Hype Public Libraries. —Annual Report, 1938- 
1939. Public Librarian, F. A. Richards. 
Population (1931), 32,066. Rate, 3.30d. 
Income from Rate, {2,123. Stock: Lending, 
18,720; Children, 2,935 ; Reference, 2,477. 
Issues : Lending, 150,250; Children, 9,809 ; 
Branches, 33,882. Borrowers, 6,354; extra 
tickets, 1,721. Branches, 3. 

Circulation is an increase of 11,427. 

KETTERING Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—Annual Report, 1938-39. Librar- 
ian, Miss Kate E. Pierce, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1938), 33,900. Rate, 2.85d. 
Income from Rate, £2,536. Stock: Lending, 


19,840; Reference, 5,673. Additions, 2,328. 
Withdrawals, 1,506. Issues: Lending, 
179,003; Children, 34,189; Reference, 


6,653. Borrowers, 7,340; extra tickets, 
2,376. 1 Branch. 


Circulation was the highest ever, and an increase 
of 14,550. 


The Librarians Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 


Courtenay (Ashley) Let’s Halt Awhile in and 
around Kent, Surrey and Sussex. Ed. 4. 
1939. Courtenay. 1s. 

An extended and revised list of places to eat and 
sleep in the three counties. 

Drinkwater (John, Ed.) The Outline of 
Literature. Ed. 2. 1930. Newnes. tos. 6d. 


A further chapter of some forty pages covers 
literature from 1914 to 1939, and has been written by 
H. Pollock and C. Nairne. 


Evans (J. W.) and Davies (G. M.) Elementary 
Crystallography. Ed. 2. 1940. Murby. 
6s. 6d. 


The chief alteration to the 1924 edition is a new 
chapter on X-Rays and Crystal Structure. 

Frecpinc (T. J.) Photo-Electric and Selenium 
Cells. Ed. 2. 1940. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 

The 1935 text has been extensively revised and the 
sections dealing with television, photo-telegraphy and 
the spectrum have been completely rewritten. There is 
a new chapter on delay circuits. 

Grant (A. J.) and Tempervey (H.) Europe in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Ed. 5. 1940. Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. 

A further section of fourteen pages brings the 
account down to the end of 1939. 

Groves (E. W. H.) and Brickpae (J. M. F.) 
Text Book for Nurses. Ed. 6. 1940. 
O.U.P. 25s. 

First published 1912 and last revised 1940. Re- 
vision of detail throughout. A table of properties and 
first aid treatment for poison gas is now added and the 
section on the physiology of the brain and nervous 
system has been completely rewritten. 

Kinczetr (C. T.) Chemical Encyclopaedia. 
Ed. 6., revised and edited by R. K. Strong. 
1940. Bailliere. 45s. 

Some seventy pages longer than the last revision 
of 1932, incorporating much new information, 


Lucas (F. L.) The Victorian Poets. 1940. 

C.U.P. 7s. 6d. 

Formerly published in 1930 as Eight Victorian Poets 
Chapters on Coventry Patmore and Christina Rossetti 
have been added. 

(Percival, Ed.) Model Sailing 

Yachts. Ed. 2. 1940. P. Marshall. tos. 6d. 

The edition of many years ago has been revised 
and extended, especially as regards rating rules and 
modern designs. 
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Sanvers (T. W.) Fruit and its Cultivation, 
revised by A. J. Macself. Ed. 5. [1940]. 
Collingridge. 7s. 

This edition is brought into line with modern 
practice and the descriptions of many obsolete varieties 
of fruit trees have given place to newer ones. The 
coloured plates have also disappeared. 


Witson (W.) The Calculation and Design of 
Electrical Apparatus. Ed. 2. 1940. Chap- 
man and Hall. tos. 6d. 

There has been elimination of some clementary 
matter and inclusion of more advanced information in 
the early chapters. Throughout the book there has 
been considerable revision and extension. 


Wrrrs (A. T.) Radio Upkeep and Repairs for 
Amateurs. Ed. 4. 1940. Pitman. 6s. 
Chapters III. and IV. have been extensively revised 
and enlarged, and a new chapter on In Search of Quality 
has been added. Three chapters in the earlier edition 
have now been omitted. 


Review 


WoepGe (G.) and Pace (B. S.) (Editors) A 
Manual of University and College Library 
Practice. Library Association. 10s. net. 
7s. net to members. 

This volume, which has been about six years in 
preparation, has now appeared. It is based upon 
answers to a questionnaire, and Mr. Woledge visited 
most of the university and university college libraries of 
Great Britain collecting information, the book being 
dated in parts by the details appearing therein. Despite 
the fact that the information was derived from British 
sources, most of the references and examples apply to 
libraries and literature of the United States and Ger- 
many, probably because of their more progressive 
university libraries, and one gains the impression that 
one outstanding feature is selected from each of our 
libraries. 

Mr. Woledge contributes an interesting historical 
introduction, and an appendix dealing with the smaller 
libraries. Government and Finance are adequately 
considered by Mr. Flack, although no details of actual 
expenditure are given. The second chapter is devoted 
to Book Selection, in which Mr. Wilks stresses the 
inadequate funds available, and the difficulties and 
problems of departmental libraries. Dr. Offor writes 
on Access and Service to Readers, briefly dismissing 
Dewey and the Univeral Decimal Classitication, and 
suggesting, without foundation, that the Library of 
Congress scheme has been “ surpassed "’ by that excel- 
lent scheme of Mr. H. E. Bliss, despite the fact that the 
full schedules of the latter have not yet appeared, and 
that it is probably not yet employed in any university in 
this country. It should also be pointed out that the 
main classes are not stamped inside the covers of books 
at University College, London, as suggested. This 
actually represents the name of the sectional library in 
which the book is housed, so that a Latin dictionary 
placed in the English Library would be marked English, 
and thus the alleged freedom to rearrange these sub- 
jects is impossible. Referring to catalogues, it is sug- 


gested that subject catalogues are “‘ less necessary” 
than author catalogues, but the writer proceeds to 
point out the great value of the former, although “ in 
the largest libraries in this country it is impractical now 
to commence a subject catalogue."” Must these uni- 
versity libraries continue ad infinitum as they were 
founded, or await the advent of progressive librarians ! 
Also, the duplicate catalogue for the use of the staff 
need not be “ too costly ”’ if this consists of duplicated 
slips as at the London School of Economics. Inci- 
dently, this chapter contains a scathing criticism of a 
book by the reviewer, without any supporting evidence, 
and of which, it might be mentioned, Dr. Offor dis- 
claims all knowledge. Mr. Woledge’s editorial explana- 
tion to the writer, that any book based on question- 
naires and personal visits is bound to be misleading, 
merely condemns his own work. 

Other chapters deal with Staff, Buildings (perhaps 
the best chapter in the book), and Inter-Library Rela- 
tions. The bibliographical notes to the chapters are 
almost entirely foreign, but the Bibliography at the end 
is extensive, although it may be soivtel aes that the 
Library Association’s Survey of libraries does not deal 
“* exclusively or substantially ” with university libraries, 
but on the contrary is almost entirely concerned with 
public libraries. The index is divided into two parts, 
Individual libraries, and General, the first of which is 
again sub-divided, a confusing arrangement making 
reference difficult. Eight excellent folding plans are 
reproduced at the end. Two minor misprints were 
noticed : page 116, the pagination of the sixth reference 
should be 13-15, not 13-18; and on page 140, the first 
reference should read 3.8.2, not 3.8.3. 


This book is too small for the ambitious title of 
Manual, several sections consisting merely of dogmatic 
statements without supporting evidence or discussion, 
and practical examples are conspicuous by their absence 
In view of the time taken in its preparation, and the 
number of persons engaged in its production, the work 
does little credit to those concerned. It is believed that 
Mr. Woledge could have written a better Manual as the 
result of his own experience, thus avoiding the over- 
lappings, omissions and unequal treatment that are so 
obvious. J. L. Tuornron. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Jenkinson (A, J.) What do Boys and Girls 
Read ? An investigation into reading habits 
with some suggestions about the teaching 
of literature in Secondary and Senior Schools. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The book is based on an examination of the reading 
interests Of 3,000 boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen. This analysis shows that an in- 
ferior type of book and magazine is most largely read, 
but that at certain ages better books, plays and poems 
are read. Many book tables are given showing the 
popularity of various authors, titles and types of litera- 
ture and those books studied in the schools under 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMES OF AGE 


JAMES H. WELLARD, B.A., F.L.A., Ph.D. 
Assistant-in-Charge of Intellectual Activities, 
International House, University of Chicago. 
Author of Book Selection: its Principles and 
Practice. 
Cloth, pp. xii. ; 214. 


Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 


The author deals with the place occupied by libraries in society and explains very clearly 
the relationship which ought to exist between the library and the public, deriving 
therefrom several important conclusions as to the point of view which librarians and 
committees ought to adopt. There is a definite need for a book of this kind which 
attempts to synthesize the independent studies and theories of public librarianship made 
to date. The scope of the book is general enough to interest all librarians, and contains 
a great amount of new material. It is an interesting and very readable work, for which 
there is certainly a place in the literature of librarianship. 


Contents 
Foreword 
Preface Part I. 
The Public Library as a Social Force. 
The Public Library and Democracy. 
Society and the Public Library. 
The Public Library To-Day in England and the United States. 
The Future of Libraries and Librarianship. 
The Popular Library To-Day in Germany and the Soviet Union. 
Parr II. 


The Sociology of the Public Library. 


Chapter a 
Chapter Il. 
Chapter III. 
Chapter IV. 
Chapter V. 


Chapter VI. 
Chapter VII. 
Chapter VIII. 
Chapter IX. 
Chapter X. 
Chapter XI. 


Chapter XII. 


Chapter XIII. 
Chapter XIV. 
Bibliography 
Index 


The Relation of the Library to Other Social Agencies. 
Librarianship in Relation to Other Fields of Knowledge. 
Librarianship and Sociology. 
The Library As a Social Agency. 
Technical Developments and Public Librarianship. 
Library Personnel, Education, and Training. 
Parr III. 

The Practice of Public Librarianship. 
What is the Public Library ? Theoretical considerations of its Nature 
and Functions. 
What is the Public Library ? Practical considerations. 
Summary and Conclusions. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
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various systems. From these investigations, the 
differences between what Boys and Girls read, and 
between Secondary and Senior Schools, etc., are noted ; 
conclusions are drawn and recommendations made to 
the teachers, as to the way in which literature should 
be taught. 


KARPINSKI (Louis C.) Bibliography of Mathe- 
matical Works Printed in America through 
1850, Ann Arbor, Michigan University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
$6.00. 


From 1556 to 1850 there appear to have been 
published in the Americas somewhere about 1,200 
works dealing in some form or another with mathe- 
matics. Prof. Karpinski has tracked down 1,092 of 
these together with their later edition prior to 1851 to 
the number of 1906, and has given usa really magnificent 
bibliography of the first editions, with lists of the later 
issues. This he has illustrated with no less than go8 
figures in the text, mostly title-pages. The indexes to 
the work occupy nearly 90 pages but we regret that 
Prof. Karpinski has given us Topical Indexes in classi- 
fied form, and many subjects are hidden under larger 
subject headings. For instance there is a work by 
Graaf on Railway Curvatures. This is indexed under 
“Works dealing with Surveying,” and their are no 
means of ascertaining whether there are any more 
works on the subject in the Bibliography except by 
turning up all the names given in the Surveying 
section of the Index, and then some may be indexed 
elsewhere. 

RorHamsteD EXPERIMENTAL STATION. Li- 
brary Catalogue of Printed Books and 
Pamphlets on Agriculture. Published be- 
tween 1471 and 1840. 2nd Edition. Roth- 
amstead Experimental Station, Harpenden. 

It is not every special library that can print two 
editions of its Catalogue in thirteen years. ‘The second 
edition of the Rothamsted catalogue of works on 
agriculture has many additions to the stock as it ap- 
peared in 1926, but by the omission of the notes room 
has been found in forty less pages, for the whole of the 
catalogue and for lists of manuscripts, portraits and 
cattle prints and illustrations of agricultural operations. 
It will be advisable to keep both editions of the catalogue 
as the notes in the first edition contain valuable material. 


GENERAL. 


BARNARD (Inman) Crttes AND Men. Edited, 
and with an Introduction by Sisley Huddles- 
ton. Illus. Bles. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author, who is now 90, was the “ right-hand” 
man of James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of the 
New York Herald, and as such he came into touch with 
many famous people, including Victor Hugo, Bis- 
marck, Sir Richard Burton, General Gordon, de 
Lesseps, etc. He has many entertaining stories to tell, 
and throws much light on the history of his period. In 
his final chapter he sums up a lifelong study of foreign 
affairs with observations on the Versailles Treaty, and 
the Legaue of Nations. 


BeELPERRON (Pierre) Maginot of the Line. 
Translated by H. J. Stenning, with addi- 


tional matter. Edited by John E. Cross. 


Illus. Williams & Norgate. 3s. 6d. net. 

The first English biography of Andre Maginot, 
the French soldier and statesman who created the 
** Maginot Line.”” Part I. deals with the man himself ; 
Part II. describes the building of the Line and the life 
in it, and the book is illustrated from photographs. 
CartinG (Skene) Vanguard to Victory. An 

Account of the British Expeditionary Force 
during its first months in France in the 
Second Great War, With a Foreword by 
General Viscount Gort, V.C. _ Illus. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 

The author obtained his facts at first hand as 
Reuters’ War Correspondent on the Western Front. A 
concise and fairminded account of happenings there 
from September, 1939, to the beginning of January, 
1940. 

Dexosra (Maurice) Twenty-One Nights in 
Paris. Illus. by the Author, Jean Oberle and 


others. Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author knows his pre-war Paris from A to Z, 
and here he tells the reader all about the night life which 
every Englishman thinks he would have liked to experi- 
ence, Hetakesa young friend Lionel Merwyn and shows 
him the sights and the little party of two is joined by a 
charming young French girl, Simone. Romance follows 
swiftly and Lionel is overjoyed when he finds that Simone 
is genuine and not one of the fair deceivers with whom 
he has come so much in contact in the various haunts of 
pleasure. Light and amusing reading with a flavour 
of the Boulevards before the war. 


Furser (Edward P.) London Doctor. Illus. 


Bles. 10s. 6d. net. 

The life story of a doctor from his training to 
success in the West End of London among outstanding 
people of whom he tells many entertaining anecdotes, 
Furbie, as his friends called him, was well loved, and as 
popular in the hunting field as by the bedside. He had 
the rare gift of inspiring courage in his patients and 
when he helped them to make remarkable recoveries 
he could not fail to resent even slightly the remark of a 
fellow practitioner that it was “‘ Furber’s luck again.” 
Perhaps the most entertaining chapter of these enter- 
taining reminiscences is the one dealing with his stage 
patients which is full of good stories. 

Grecory (Sir Richard) Religion in Science and 
Civilization. Illus. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is the purpose of the present work to show how 
religion and science are intertwined in the history of 
civilisation. They are, says the author, “ parts of an 
evolutionary process of human development; and 
once it is realized that each has to adjust itself to chang- 
ing conditions created by expanding thought, the 
causes of hostility disappear.’’ Sir Richard has studied 
the works of H. G. Wells on similar lines, and has in a 
way claborated the latter’s views “ by applying the 
principles of evolution to religious beliets and standards 
of value."" His book is intended for general readers 
more particularly than for students of religion, science 
or sociology, and his aim has been to make every 
chapter more or less self-contained. This explains why 
he has not gone out of his way to give a long biblio- 
graphy of his subject, but the index is adequate and no 
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doubt students will find a great deal that is helpful to 
them in their work. 


Hit (Colonel H. W.) Rowland Hill and the 
Fight for Penny Post, also Sundry Historic 
Documents. Frontis. Warne, 3s. 6d. net. 

The centenary of the Postage Stamp has given rise 
to a number of publications of which Col. Hill’s is by no 
means the least valuable. As the grandson of Sir Rowland 

Hill, he has some right to speak and has sketched the 

story of the fight for penny postage in a clear manner 

with many interesting side-lights on the people men- 

tioned. He is however, wrong when he mentions (p. 

135) the Cole Bequest “ now in the British Museum,” 

the Collection being in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


NeEtson Discusston Books. General Editors : 
Dr. Richard Wilson and A. J. J. Ratcliff, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. net each. 

No. 31. Winn (Cyril) Music Calling. 

A little book which will help readers to appreciate 
music more clearly and easily. The seétions deal with 
Tunes in Authority, Tunes in Partnership, Tunes at a 
Discount, Tunes in Colour, etc., and it is suggested 
that this book and a gramophone will give satisfaétion 
to many music lovers. 

No. 73. Mess (Henry A.) Social Groups in Modern 

England. 

Dr. Mess considers that the various social groups, 
political, religious, etc., to which we belong can exert 
great influence upon us, and that it is most important 
in these days that this influence should be a wise one. 
He therefore discusses such subjects as the basis of 
party in politics, the diversity of seéts in religion, class- 
distin&tion, international brotherhood and affords an 
interesting introduétion to the science of sociology. 


Tue OF MICHELANGELO. Illus: 
Phaidon Edition. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d- 


net. 

Here we have a fine colleétion of the works of the 
great master, and it may be said that never have they 
been more beautifully reproduced in one volume from 
fresh photographs of the originals. Both paintings and 
frescoes to the number of 170 will be found in this 
beautiful book. There is a Foreword by Ludwig 
Goldschieder, a chronological table of biographical 
details, a bibliography of works on the great painter, 
and the whole forms a worthy art tribute well within 
the reach of the most modest purse. 


RouGemont (Denis de) Passion and Society, 
translated by Montgomery Belgion. Faber. 


12s. 6d. net. 

The author has divided his work into many books. 
He begins by a full account of the Tristan Myth, its 
origin in folklore and development in mediaeval 
literature. Other seétions deal with Love and War, 
the Myth versus Marriage and Keeping Faith. Here 
is much unusual material well calculated to evoke 
thought and understanding of the relation of the sexes, 
especially as typified in the great romantic figures of 
both history and fiction. 
Wrener (Lionel) Passenger Tickets. Illus. 


Railway Gazette. 1os. net. 
The subject of Railway Tickets has not been dealt 
with by many authors. In fact at the moment we can 
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only trace an article by Marius Dujardin in 1905. All 
collectors will be pleased with the present monograph, 
although it has been written more from the point of 
view of the railway historian than from that of the Rail- 
way ticket collector. Over 750 illustrations of tickets 
from the stage coach era to the present day add greatly 
to the value of the work. 


FICTION. 


Burke (Kathleen) Homage to Patricia. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


When Pat, an unsophisticated little country girl, 
travels up to London to begin life, she first meets Rick 
Challoner, the man about town, who regards her as a 
“poor little squib.’ In his entanglement with the 
sophisticated Barbara Drayton he forgets about Pat, 
though he comes to her rescue again when she is 
pursued by Val Lessing, who has dishonourable in- 
tentions. Her life with other girl clerks in Lincoln’s 
Advertising Service does not give her much scope, 
but by a ruse she interferes in Rick’s affairs and wins 
more than she has bargained for. 


BurrouGus (Edgar Rice) Tarzan the Mag- 
nificent. Methuen. 8s. 3d. net. 


Mr. Burroughs has departed from the sweet 
simplicity of the early Tarzan books and now combines 
with his hero’s domination over the wild beasts, lost 
cities and fighting men which might almost have come 
from the experiences of John Carter, War-Lord of 
Barroom. 
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Burton (H. V. T.) Vanguard. The Payment of 
a Debt of Honour. Methuen. 9s. net. 


This is the story of Emma Hamilton and Nelson 
once more, retold in a different form, namely an old- 
fashioned play, of which the author gives what is called 
a transparency. The date is 1798 and the scene Naples. 
It is written in dialowue and carries on the Story to 
Otober, 1814, closing with the end of Emma's career. 


CarGixt (Leslie) It Might Have Meant Murder. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Kidnapping in England. A millionaire and his 
niece are “ snatched” and it takes all Scotland Yard 
can do to clear up the myStery. 


(Joyce) O Western Wind. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Date 1651, from the fifth of September to O@ober 
the seventeenth. A charming heroine, Judith Coningsby, 
her infatuation for the wicked Lord Wilmot, the faith 
fulness of Amias Hext, and the young King’s adven 
tures, make a thrilling historical nove! of Cromwell's 
time, after the defeat of King Charles L. at Worcester. 


Gress (A. Hamilton) A Half-Inch of Candle. 
Harrap. 8s. 3d. net. 

To understand the character of the hero of this 
novel it is necessary to think of him as Jack Riversmead 
chaneed into Monsieur Jean de la Riviére. This graft 
ing on of a fresh individuality suits the atmosphere of 
the French Riviera where he lives and loves. Perhaps 
it is unfortunate that he loves the wife of his brother, 
George Riversmead, who after escaping trom Russia 
after her parents had been shot dead by the secret 
police, apparently marries George for the sake of 
personal, security. George causes complications by 
tempting Jean into a safety inconsistent with his honour, 
and the war clouds rolling over the heads of would-be 
pacifists do the rest But Jean’s struggle to decide 
where his duty lies is taken out of his hands by events. 


McFee (William) Watch Below. A Narrative 
of the Golden Age of Steam when Coal took 
the place of Wind and the Tramp Steamer’s 
Smoke covered the Seven Seas. Faber. 
gs. 6d. net. 

\ story of seafaring men and seafaring lite which 
has a breeze all its own. From cover to cover it smells 
of the sea in the days of the steamship. The lite of Jim 
Barnes is a slice of real life and the other members of the 
Barnes family are genuine working-class characters 
existing in the Brixton Road and thereabouts, but the 
main theme of the story is that of the men who spend 
their days on the ocean wave. 


(Anne) The Adventurer. Faber. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ novel much above the average. \ young lady 
of the Victorian era, called Flora Vane, fecling that she 
must break through the stultifying monotony of her 
home life or die, answers a matrimonial advertisement 
and persuades an elderly aunt to accompany her to Bath 
to meet the man in question, At first all goes well, then 
all goes badly and Flora runs a hat shop to support 
an infant son. But that is not the end of the story. 


TreASE (Geoffrey) Only Natural. Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 

If women teachers marry they lose their job. Then 
what are they to do if they fall in love ? This story gives 
one solution and though it may not recommend itself 
to the soberminded, it has its points and its humour as 
told here. Ariel and Bruce go through the most extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes in their pursuit of happiness and 
it speaks well for their pluck and broadmindedness that 
they win it eventually. 

WreEN (Pergival Christopher) The Disappear- 
ance of General Jason. Murray. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ cleverly worked-out story in adventurous style 
into which Wren has intiltrated one of the most tragic 
mysteries imaginable. 


JUVENILE. 


Lewis (Lorna) Nine Dogs. Illus. Nelson. 


38. 6d. net. 

Pen portraits of nine different types of dogs in 
various countries, describing in language suitable for 
children between nine and twelve years, the kind of 
work they do and the habits and lite of their owners. 
Ihey include a Dutch barge-dog, a sheep-dog of the 
Midi, a Spanish mongrel, a German Schnauzer, a Swiss 
mountain dog, ‘Torki, the littke worker of Belgium, and 
others from Norway, France and England. An 
attractive addition to the “* Animals All” Series. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


\.L.A. BULLETIN, May, 1940.—THE LIBRARIAN, 
June, 1940.--THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, June, 
1940.— THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
June, 19g0.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, May rst, 
May June 1940.— NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES, April, 1940.— WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, May, June, 1940. 


Correspondence 

13th June, 1940. 
The Editor, THe Liprary Wor vp. 
Sir, 

The representatives of the author have 
placed in my hands a number of copies of a 
little pocket book entitled Simple Architecture : 
our Cathedrals, Old Churches, and Colleges, edited 
by R. B. This is a useful series of illustrated 
definitions of the various styles of architecture, 
which will slip into the pocket when one is 
travelling or on holiday. 

As long as copies last | shall be happy to 
send a copy to any librarian who sends me 3d. 
in stamps to cover postage. 

Yours, etc., 
W. C. Berwick SAYERS 
Chief Librarian. 


Central Library, 
Town Hall, 
Croydon. 
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14th June, 1940. 
The Editor, THe Liprary Wor 
Sir, 

In reply to Mr. Lillie. Our practice is to 
send out a notice (a folded form without 
envelope) when a book is ten days overdue and 
the fine and (new) postage amount to 4d. Nine 
days later, when the fine and postage are 9d., a 
second notice is sent. When a book is six 
weeks overdue the following 5 by 3 ins. green 
card with a counterfoil is filled up: the card is 
sent to Central Office for the book-collector, 
and the counterfoil, which is the size of a book- 
card, is put in the defaulter’s ticket in the 
charge. The counterfoil is the “ charge” 
record; the 5 by 3 card is the collector’s 
warrant. 


We employ a book-collector whose only 
duties are to call for overdues and to collect 
fines. During the past three years our “ irre- 
coverables ” for all libraries in the service 
were: in 1936—135 volumes; in 1937—148, 
in 1938—132. (I can’t yet give the figures for 
1939, as we have had delays in recovering 
books taken away by the many people who 
have migrated to “ safe” areas.) We do not 
think these losses heavy from an annual issue 
of nearly three and a quarter million books. 


When a book is not recovered the 5 by 3 
card is filed behind the reader’s application 
schedule in Union Registration. So we have 
a record which the registration clerk uses to 
detect defaulters who wish to rejoin. No 
reader is allowed to borrow again at any 
library as long as an “ irrecoverable” is 
registered against him. 


Our methods are possible only in a large 
city, though | think adjoining towns might 
combine to employ a collector. It may be 
asked: Why not bear the loss rather than pay 
a collector ? The answer is clear. In 1936 the 
collector recovered 1,394 volumes which 
would not have been recovered, in 1937, 1,332, 
and in 1938, 1,381. Some of the books were 
expensive ; but reckoning an average of five 
shillings a volume he recovered £348, £333 
and £345 worth of property in three years, or 
£1,026 altogether. The defaulters pay the 
collector’s travelling expenses. Besides these 
recoveries the collector often discovers books 
which have been surreptitiously removed from 
the library, and he keeps track of bad char- 
acters with whom we wish to do no business. 


If a reader repeatedly gives us trouble in 
recovering books, his ticket is suspended or 
cancelled, even when we are successful in 
recovering. Whether this action is possible in 
England or not, I do not know; but our 
Scottish byelaw reads: “The [Library] 
Committee reserve power to decline to issue a 
ticket whenever they consider it necessary in 
the interests of the public to do so.” 
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Under no circumstances would | cease of 
my own accord to send out overdue notices. 
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Experience has taught me that strict discipline, 
applied with courtesy, is good for readers. 
The ratepayer, as a rule, likes to cock a snook 
at public officials, and when he succeeds he 
sneers at them. On the other hand he respects 
the discipline of an efficient service. 
Yours, etc., 

Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


Public Library, 
Librarian 


Edinburgh. 


25th June, 1940. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor vp. 
Sir, 

Mr. Lillie’s letter raises a matter which is a 
minor irritation to most librarians. My own 
first duty as a raw library assistant was to 
collect overdues in a slum district, and being a 
timid soul, the experience was nearly enough 
to put me off librarianship for ever. Later, in 
other libraries | was able to pass the duty on to 
the caretaker, or failing him, the burliest 
member of my staff. I remember a girl at one 
library who was very little use for anything, but 
had an uncanny knack of retrieving overdue 
books. We did not enquire too closely how 
she did it, until an irate reader came to see me 
one day and said that if that half-witted girl 
didn’t stop pestering him before breakfast he 
was going to the police. We then discovered 
that our assistant’s method was to go to a 
house at the most inconvenient time and con- 
tinue going, or standing outside, until the book 
and the fine were produced. Apparently she 
did not threaten, but mutely stood, and some- 
times wept. Her departure from the service 
of that Corporation was abrupt, but I have 
often thought that her system of perseverence, 
failing the majesty of the law, the only reason- 
able method. 

The system, if it can be called a system, of 
sending out library staff is never satisfactory. It 
needs a special technique to collect anything 
from that hard-boiled residue who are immune 
to threatening and red-inked notices, and the 
ordinary library assistant or caretaker does not 
possess that technique. 

We have here, therefore, adopted another 
method in conjunction with the Borough 
Treasurer’s Department. When books are 
eight weeks overdue, particulars are sent to the 
Treasurer, and collection is undertaken by the 
Rate Collectors. These men are specially 


trained for the work of dealing with evasive 
householders, and find it simple to fit in our 


addresses with their ordinary round. Also, 
what is not surprising, defaulters from the 
public library are often also defaulters for rates 
and electricity, and the Rates Department has 
means of tracking these defaulters to new 
addresses, which we have not. Actually the 
resources of a great money collecting agency 
are at our disposal. No charge is made for the 
service, since the Treasurer’s Department 
(quite rightly in my opinion) took the view 
when I first suggested it that the fines were 
charged by the Corporation and it was within 
their purview to see that they were retrieved. 
But I should have been glad to pay for the 
service, since the results have been remarkable. 

The same procedure applies to lost, missing 
and damaged books. An official account is 
sent out, to be paid to the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment, not to us, and if it is not paid, then 
exactly the same steps are taken for recovery 
as for other Coroporation accounts. 

With regard to the practice of fining, I have, 
in my comparatively brief experience, tried 
small fines and no fines, and am just beginning 
punitive fines. The no fine practice, which 
was tried for children’s libraries, only resulted 
in an immediate 300 per cent. increase in over- 
due notices. I am now of the opinion that 
fines are necessary, and should be large enough 
to be felt. After all if full facilities are given for 
renewal, and advertised, then the reader has no 
legitimate complaint. We are in a public 
service which depends for its efficiency on the 
comprehension of civic obligations by all 
members of the community. If a reader in a 
commercial library keeps out a book, he pays 
for the privilege, and harms no one. If a 
public library reader does it, he harms another 
reader. He should be made to realies that by 
a fine, and a heavy fine. | had readers, when 
the Seven Pillars of Wisdom was in demand, 
refuse to return the book point-blank, saying 
that they would pass it on to their friends, and 
pay the penny a week fine, which compared 
favourably with the shilling a week charged by 
commercial libraries. It was this attitude that 
changed my views on fines, and I saw that the 
public regarded fines not as a penalty for a mis- 
demeanour, but as a small charge fora privilege 
The only way to combat that idea is to make 
fines punitive and progressively higher. 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK M. GARDNER, 


Central Library, 
Borough Librarian. 


George Street, 
Luton. 
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AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 | 
Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade organizations and . 
tiodicals, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription | 
concerns, British publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, | 
and other lists. 
Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and cities, and listed , 


DIRECTORIES 


and details of de ts. A very valuable and 
other lists are al tically arranged. | 
of names and addresses in this industry 60s. net ) 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1989 
A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and ; | 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes: public 
libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 


The t is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about library. 65s, net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—3rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1939 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
F, ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public Library. 
This directory is is planned for those interested in business 
well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for purchase. 


Already published 


AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 
By THEopors Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list 
American book illustrators, 119 artists, as it were from Darley to date, 
ore of the 20th Century, including painters as Thomas Hart Benton 
are 0 tury painters as as ton 
John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edition 37s. Gd. net 


R. R. Bowker Co., New York: 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 12 WARWICK LANE, E.C4 


i 

This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- | 
sent the periodicals published in nited States and foreign countries, 
useful in American collections. 60s. net 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We desire to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Jucxes Lro., 8 & g St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprictors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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